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WINTER SCENE IN WASHINGTON PARK — GATE ENTRANCE TO ROSE GARDEN 
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By MYRON H. WEST 
President American Park Builders 



MUNICIPAL Art in Chicago is often 
regarded to be lacking. Unfortu- 
nately few visitors leave the city 
with a great admiration of our public 
buildings and other civic features. It is true 
in a great measure that the decoration of 
Chicago has in a way been subordinated 
to that wonderful commercial activity 
which has been responsible for the 
city's being. It would have been nothing 
short of miraculous had our untutored, pi- 
oneer forefathers been able to build a city 
of Chicago's magnitude out of the very 
mud of the prairie and at the same time 
give to it the polish and the finish which 



characterizes the old centers of civiliza- 
tion in Europe. 

That ordinary business prudence was lost 
sight of in the laying out of the city which 
could have been managed economically 
with it, is not surprising. Many of the 
early builders of Chicago were plebeian and 
poor, and not having received the benefits of 
education or travel knew little of the art of 
city building. A later generation, plunging 
into the fascinating game of money mak- 
ing and seeing in Chicago largely a place 
in which to delve in the rich mines of nat- 
ural resources, cared less for the city in a 
sentimental way. They only hoped to be 
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"ART NOUVEAV—A PARK SHELTER 




ITALIAN GARDEN WITH TERRACE— DOUGLAS PARK 



BY MYRON H . WEST 
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GARFIELD PARK CONSERVATORY— EAST VIEW 




"BUFFALOES"— GARFIELD PARK 



By EDWARD KEMYS— SCULPTOR 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW— GARFIELD PARK— INTERIOR PARK CONSERVATORY 



able to retire to more livable sections when 
their fortunes should be made. It has been 
thus in many western cities ; but people fre- 
quently underestimate the length of hu- 
man life and before these riches were to 
exist another generation was firmly im- 
planted in the city's organism. 

The overgrown village, destroyed by. fire 
in 1873, therefore, took on similar condi- 
tions, when rebuilt; for, what was the use? 
By many Chicago was not expected to be 
a home, but merely a place in which to live — 
a place for greater convenience in making 
money. Attempts at civic decoration were 
systematically and successfully combated. 
Lincoln Park and Union Park, the first 
oases in the great desert of mundane 
shacks, became possible only after a bitter 
and well nigh successful antagonism ; while 
the laying aside of the small units making 
up the West Park System, the connecting 



links which later were developed as park- 
ways, and the large tracts which constitute 
Washington and Jackson Parks at least 
were not prompted by a great spirit of 
civic patriotism in the breasts of the ma- 
jority. Had it existed and had it been ef- 
ficiently directed it would have doubtless 
made applicable the term "Garden City." 
A new era dawned for Chicago at the 
time of the World's Fair. For the first time 
its people received an inspiration. For the 
first time they realized fully the value of 
an artistic arrangement of buildings and 
grounds as an attraction for new people 
with their dollars. They realized that civic 
beauty could be commercialized, a lesson 
which they might have learned from Paris; 
and although their ardor was dampened by 
the subsequent financial crisis, a seed was 
sown twenty years ago which has been kept 
alive, has germinated and is now putting 
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forth the plant which must inevitably bloom 
and is making of Chicago a good city in 
which to live. 

Chicago is like an overgrown farmer 
girl, still awkward, still with a dirty face, 
is still uncultured and uncouth and is grow- 
ing so rapidly that the bare necessities of 
raiment can hardly be supplied. But a change 
is being wrought. The girl is fast grow- 
ing into womanhood and contact with the 
outside world is bringing forth an inherent 
though long latent culture. Chicago has no 
public buildings entirely worthy of her size 
and wealth, She has too few bridges 
of beauty spanning a well kept river and 
looking out over beautiful river banks. Chi- 
cago has little good statuary save a few 
copies in the Art Institute and possibly one 
or two exceptions among the motley as- 
semblage in Lincoln Park. 

Chicago's streets lack sufficient trees and 
those which persist among the none too fa- 



vorable conditions are left largely to care 
for themselves. Street decorations are in- 
adequate and the lake shore, Chicago's 
greatest heritage, is unfortunately not open 
to view in its entirety. The one completely 
satisfactory element seems to be the parks, 
for, although the city is underparked, 
considering the population, and although 
the parks are not ideally distributed, and 
worst of all, are in danger of being lost 
sight of in the tremendous on-rush of the 
city's growth, they still stand for the high 
water mark of Chicago's civic art. It may 
not be pertinent to dwell on Chicago's park 
management, on her thirteen distinct park 
boards, on the duplication and waste, or on 
the disorganization and extravagance. The 
people of Chicago are paying dearly for 
their parks, but they have received a taste 
which they cannot dispel ; and, although 
these features cost thrice what they should, 
the people gladly contribute. 




EAST PERGOLA SOUTH OF MADISON STREET— GARFIELD PARK 
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"WOODLAND DANCE"— A SCENE IN JACKSON PARK 




JAPANESE BUILDING ON WOODED ISLAND^IACKSON PARK 
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A LINE. OF CAROLINA POPLARS — JACKSON PARK 



For the most part real landscape art has 
played an unimportant role in Chicago's 
park development. It is distressing to look 
back upon the metamorphosis of Chicago's 
parks; to see how Lincoln Park has been 
made a political football for years; to see 
how that might-have-been lovely spot has 
been sluttered and desecrated, filled with 
monstrosities, pillaged and plundered; to 
see how it defies in its layout all the rules of 
landscape art. Yet, because of its trees, its 
beautiful green sward and its magnificent 
lake, this park is beautiful still. 

It is sad to think of the evolution of 
the West Parks. But the city's disgrace 
therein was palliated at last when with 
one supreme effort money was raised, a 
good man was secured and the system, re- 
habilitated from end to end, blossoming out 



like a rose, almost over night, and became 
one of the crowning examples of landscape 
art in the west. 

On the South Side conservativeness, 
good judgment, and real business manage- 
ment have marked the development of a 
system of parks which, in many respects, 
leads the world. First of all a consistent 
policy was adopted ; a recognized landscape 
expert was commissioned, and the struc- 
tural arrangement of the entire park system 
built up so as to develop a contiguity 
of arrangement, making for the highest in 
landscape and human utility. A system of 
playgrounds has been developed which has 
no equal the world over, and aside from the 
untold benefits which have been wrought by 
these institutions in the way of cleansing 
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ROSE GARDEN AT JACKSON PARK IN EARLY SUMMER 




CHICAGO AVENUE ENTRANCE TO FIELD HOUSE 
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contiguous slum districts they stand as high 
examples of municipal art in the arrange- 
ment of their grounds and the design of 
their buildings. Doubtlessly few Chicagoans 
realize that in these parks to the south and 
west they have examples of real art that 
overshadows all other examples in the city 
and in the middle west. Upon these few 
people their influence is having its effect, 
and little by little the work of education is 
going on — an education which fostered and 
led by a few who can see through the vale 
of the future will result eventually in the 



acceptance of a program such as is already 
partially set forth in Chicago's plan. This 
will result in making the Chicago of today 
and yesterday — the commonplace, ill kept 
and crude — into the Chicago of tomorrow — 
cared for, conserved and loved by her citi- 
zens. She will not only be a garden city, but 
a real and livable city; one in which home 
traditions will exist, in which there will be 
an individuality and an existant spirit of 
patriotism which will make the Chicago of 
the future what was true of the Athens of 
the past. 




A LANDSCAPE IN JACKSON PARK 
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A PLAYGROUND FIELD HOUSE IN THE MIDST OF "LITTLE HELL" 
DIVISION AND HALSTED STREETS 




RIVER FRONT OF NEW REID MURDOCH BUILDING BALCONY WITH 
ORNAMENTAL LIGHTS IS FIRST ATTEMPT MADE TO CARRY OUT THE 
SUGGESTION OF THE CHICAGO BEAUTIFUL PLAN TO EMBELLISH THE 
WATER FRONT 



